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ON THE TESTS OF TRUE RELIGION, 


In the excited spirit of religious inquiry, which 
distinguishes the present age, at a time when many 
communities are shaken with the dying struggles of 
almost spent and exhausted errors, and the contest of 
parties is as violent as if, indeed, the mortal crisis 
were approaching ; at a time, when the mingled eries 
of exultation, and anathema, and warning have risen 
up and filled the whole atmosphere of the Church; I 
doubt not there are many, who, in the silence of their 
own hearts, and with the prayer of the agitated Saul, 
are devoutly saying, ‘“‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me 
to do?’’ ‘“* What wilt thou have me to believe? Shall 
I embrace this or that opinion? Shall I join myself 
with this or that class of Christians?’ In short, what 
is true? What is right? What is agreeable to the 
Divine will? are questions, not only of deep import, 
but of pervading interest. 

This question, then, I propose to consider. And 
there is a reason for so doing, not only in the state of 
the general mind, but in the state of a few individual 
minds. It is a matter of great exultation, with the 
adherents of the popular religion, that here and there 
a man, of reputed liberal views, has become orthodox. 
It would seem, indeed, as if there was something like 
religious hallucination in this boasting ; for it is an un- 
deniable fact, that for every such change of opinions, 
ten men, at least, have left the ranks of orthodoxy for 
amore liberal system. Instances, in confirmation of 
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this statement, are continually and unsought, commg 
to my knowledge. I recollect now a case, where, in 
the course of a year, and in a perfectly settled state of 
things, upon the mere strength of conviction, and at 
some pecuniary sacrifices, eleven families have left one 
orthodox parish, and joined themselves to a single 
Unitarian Society. The fact, however, was never 
trumpeted through the land, for it was not of such an 
extraordinary nature as to furnish occasion for any ado 
about it. It was never, that I know, published in 2 
newspaper, and I hope it never will be. 

Neither is it because I am at all concerned about 
such conversions to the orthodox party, that I now re- 
fer to them. As I care less about the census of a party 
than its principles, | am more than consoled by seeing 
that some goorl will be wrought out, by this mixture of 
a few men who have entertained liberal views, with the 
orthodox. I refer to them, therefore, for the sake of 
stating, that it is, in my judgment, from an erroneous 
estimate of the nature of true religion, from mistaken 
views of the proper tests of piety, that they have been 
led to this change in their opinions. What I design 
to suggest in this remark, I shall unfold in the follow- 
ing discussion of the question—What is true religion ? 

I may add, that whoever has observed the progress 
of religious opinions for the last ten years in this coun- 
try, must be aware that this question has become one 
of a remarkably practical and spiritual character. 
Speculative controversies seem to have passed by, with 
the many, and [ doubt, indeed, whether they ever did 
very deeply interest the many—the many, I mean, of 
the religious. Inquiry seems now, at any rate, to have 
gone to the elements and vital principles of practical 
religion. And, indeed, it may be questioned whether 
half of our speculative differences do not proceed from 
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different views of what religion is, in its elements and 
practical principles, of what it is, as it exists in the 
heart. 

If this be true, it becomes doubly important to exa- 
mine the question before us. I think, indeed, that 
those who undertake to enlighten others, cannot do a 
more important service than clearly to point out, and 
continually to hold up, the discriminations between a 
true and false religion. I must take leave to add, that the 
public mind, in my apprehension,—though much has 
been written, and excellently written, on the subject—is 
by no means fully in possession of the merits of this 
question. It seems to me as yet to have been generally 
decided on very rash and hasty considerations. It isa 
singular fact, indeed, that much less reference has been 
had to scripture, in determining the nature of religion 
itself, than in settling its disputed dogmas, It was easier, 
no doubt, to deal with the polemics of Christianity (for 
the Books are full of them) than to go into an accurate 
and deliberate consideration of the real spirit of our Sa- 
viour, as it was exhibited in the general strain of his 
language, and the general tenor of his conduct. We 
want the impartial and elaborate investigation, and the 
acute and discriminating eye ofa Paley for this. How 
much easier is it to be a sort of scriptural gladiator, 
like Horsley, or Magee, fighting with texts and criti- 
cisms, and striving chiefly to beat down an adversary. 
And if there has been too little of a calm and compre- 
hensive study of the Scriptures, with reference to the 
intrinsic nature of religion, still less have there been, 
with reference to the same point, any calm and com- 
prehensive views of God, of what we might naturally 
suppose he would require of us, or of what is suited to 
that nature, and that condition of being, which he has 
appointed to us. 
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I have now laid before my readers the object and 
plan of the remarks I have to offer, and | shall en- 
deavour, as briefly as I am able, to bring forward some 
of the considerations already adverted to, which bear 
upon the question, what is true religion ? 

I. My first object—as I have stated—my first object 
under the head of this general inquiry, is to notice 
some of those popular tests, which appear to me su- 
perficial and unsatisfactory. 

‘ One of these tests is seriousness in religion.‘ Op 
this point, F would not be misunderstood for a moment. 
True religion, undoubtedly, is serious. But it cannot 
be distinguished from the false, by this attribute, be 
cause we know that a false religion may be serious 
too. I would, indeed, be serious in religion, but I 
would not, for that reason, conclude that | wes right. 
A man may be as serious in an error, as in tlie truth ; 
as serious in a bad purpose, or feeling, as i» * good 
one. For seriousness is nothing else but a cer «in in- 
tentness of mind, and a man is intent only bece se he 
is interested ; and will you say, that, because a man 
is interested about any thing, therefore that thing is 
right ? 

It is plain that there could not be a more superficial 
and unsatisfactory test than this. Every religion may 
claim it, and I am not sure but the worst religions may 
claim the most of it. It is certain that ‘superstition, 
in all its forms, has been emphatically serious. 

Neither can I allow—with the admonition which this 
general fact gives me—neither can I allow, that a pecw- 
Har seriousness is a remarkably good sign. The state of 
mind most natural to a good man, it seems to me, is 
cheerfulness ; a considerate, calmcheerfulness. AndI 
must regardit as very unfortunate, and, in fact, as no 
better than a relict of old superstition, that the devout 
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and good man should have come to be currently and 
technically denominated a serious man. Far better 
were it to say of one, who has become religious, pro- 
vided he has become truly so,—to say, he is now a 
cheerful and a happy man. 

This test is sometimes presented under a different 
form. It is said, that the Church, the body of the seri- 
ous, so called, is found, in almost every division of 
society, to be in favour of the orthodox views of reli- 
gion. And what does this prove? Why, that the 
devotees of a religion are more attached to it than 
others. ‘The Church, so called, has derived its reli- 
gion, such as it is, from orthodox views. Of course, 
it prefers those views. But if this proves any thing, 
every sect and class of religionists upon earth, may 
claim the benefit of the argument. By this rule of 
judging, the religious seriousness of Jews, Mahometans 
and Pagans, will prove their religion to be right. I 
say, the Church, so called, for it seems to be thought 
by many, that the bare annexing of this name to a body 
of men, entitles them to be considered as the repre- 
sentatives and expounders of the system of Christian 
faith and piety. But surely, it can require but a 
moment’s reflection on the history of the Church, to 
satisfy any man, that such a presumption is altogether 
unwarrantable. Take the case of the Reformation. 
Did the adherence of the body of Priests, Monks, and 
Professors, to the Catholic Religion, prove that reli- 
gion to be right? Did the deep seriousness and awe, 
with which they undoubtedly regarded their religious 


observances,—I say, did this seriousness prove any 
thing ? 


The next test which is commonly insisted on, is 
great and unusual feeling about religion. Here again 
1 must take the same precaution against being misap- 
prehended. A truly religious man will feel, and he 
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will feel as deeply as his mind is capable of feeling, on 
this momentous and infinite concern. But this is the 
discrimination. Because a man feels, and that ever so 
deeply, on religion, it does not follow that he feels 
rightly, or that the sort of religion he feels so much 
about, is the right or the best religion. ‘The inquiry, 
let it be remembered, is not, whether a man has any 
religion. He who has no feeling about it, of course, 
has no religion. And he who possesses strong reli- 
gious emotions, is religious in some sense. But the 
question is, which of two religions is most correct and 
pure? And what we say, is, that the degree of feeling 
is not the circumstance which must decide this ques- 
tion. In other words, the degree of any feeling is not 
the test of its purity. 

Can it be necessary much to urge or to illustrate, so 
plain a position as this ? Is a man’s sensibility, then, 
the measure of his virtue? Are the best affections the 
most violent? Is that the best and purest character, 
necessarily, which has the most of excitement in it ? 
Shall we reason so loosely as to confound a man’s tem- 
perament with his worth and piety ? 

But make the comparison, now—since it is oflen 
brought to that,—between two great bodies of religion- 
ists. And suppose that there is less or more feeling 
in one than the other? Does that settle the claims of 
either to the purest form of religion? By this rule of 
judging, I say, that Christianity itself cannot stand. 
Without doubt, there have been forms of pagan reli- 
gion, so strange and awful, or so cruel and sanguinary 
as to have awakened far more emotion than our own. 
Were they, therefore, truer ? Let any of our Christian 
sects, if they can, compare -their zeal, or sensibility, 
with that of the pilgrims and devotees and victims of 
heathen and moslem faith. 
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There is another discrimination which | must offer, 
before leaving this topic. I make a distinction between 
passion and affection. Passion is irregular, tumultu- 
ous, violent, evanescent. Affection is habitual, calm, 
deep, abiding. Now, take, for an example of the 
affections, the head of a family, a husband, a father, a 
man devoted to his family, a man of strong domestic 
attachments. He never says any thing about them, 
perhaps; he does not often weep with the excess of 
his parental feelings; he makes no ado about them; 
but he goes on from day to day, and from week to 
week, through a regular course of careful and pains- 
taking business, to provide for those who are dear to 
him, beyond expression. Now, this is unquestionable 
affection ; strong, deep, and constant. But you are 
aware that there is a counterpart to this picture. 
There is a man, who, through his habitual indolence 
and negligence, leaves his family to suffering, or, at 
least, to want and inconvenience , and yet he may give 
far stronger visible and direct demonstrations of feel- 
ing, at times; he may be, occasionally, fond to excess 
of those he professes to love; he may exhibit, now 
and then, all the signs of a superficial and factitious 
sensibility. This is passion. And it can require no 
casuistry in morals, to decide between these descrip- 
tions of character. 

Now, I fear that much of what is called religious 
feeling in the community, is of this latter kind. There 
is much occasional and factitious feeling, but far less 
that is real and permanent. There is much feeling at 
church, perhaps.—feeling which belongs to the place, 
which is of the church, local, ritual feeling, and if this 
is so very much to be desired,—to be desired, merely 
because it is feeling—you would find twice as much of 
it, if you were to cross the way, and enter the theatre. 
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There is much extravagant and tumultuous excitement, 
tears, and groans, and raptures: but it is quite another 
question, whether those who value these things so 
highly, are, in their religious feelings, wise and reason- 
able, charitable and kind, calm, gentle, pure and 
heavenly. 1 allow that strong feelings, like these, are 
tests; but I cannot admit that strong feelings, of 
themselves, are decisive, till 1 examine them. I allow 
that strong feelings like these are tests, but I question 
whether these feelings are from their very nature, apt 
to be so strong, as emotions of uncharitableness, an- 
ger, pride, and self-complacency. As far as human 
nature has yet developed itself, at least, I fear it must 
be admitted, that the strongest passions in man are not 
the amiable passions,—at least, not the pure and the 
right passions, but the selfish, the self-complacent, and 
the revengeful. Besides, in the very nature of things, 
it may be doubted, | repeat, whether the right affec- 
tions are not likely to be attended with less of strong 
and agitated emotion, than the wrong. What wonder 
is it, if the zeal of the bad passions, in this bad world, 
should often be greater than the zeal of the good ? 
What wonder, that uncharitableness should be a strong- 
er feeling than candour, and confidence stronger than 
modesty? What wonder, that denunciation and abuse 
should provoke a more powerful emotion, and require 
more powerful demonstrations, than urbanity and good 
will? In the one case, I have only to sit still, and 
calmly wish my brother well ; in the other, | must rise 
up, and beat him down, if I am able, and lay him pros- 
trate at my feet. I have read enough of past history, 
I have lived long enough, and have seen enough, I 
confess, to make me stand in absolute distrust and 
doubt, of the presumed superior worth of excited and 
strong emotions. I should expect to find, in the worst 
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religion, in the most narrow, severe, and bigotted 
religion—to find, connected, of course, with the most 
extravagant and soul-harrowing creed, the most of 
what the world calls, strong feeling. And yet, in my 
heart, I believe, that in the gentleness and kindness, 
and warmth of Christian affection, there is, after all, a 
deeper and a truer feeling. 

In the third place, extraordinary sacrifices and 
enterprises in religion, are commonly brought forward 
as tests of that which is true. 

It is impossible, however much we might desire it, 
to survey this topic in the abstract. It is the argument 
oftenest adduced and most insisted on, in favour of the 
popular religion of this country. It is probably the 
main support of the popular confidence. Behold our 
Missionary Societies, our Sunday-school Unions, our 
Benevolent Associations, our great Christian enter- 
prises. Can the Religion which gives birth to all these 
be wrong? Can it be other than the best? See how 
much we are doing, and how much we are denying 
ourselves for Christ. Can all this proceed from any 
thing but the superior love of Christ? We might ask, 
what this boasting proceeds from ; but that is not to 
our present purpose. 

It is rather singular, we may, however, remark by 
the way, that the popular, the prevailing, the predomi- 
nant, and powerful religion of the land should talk of 
its sacrifices. There are many, who can think nothing 
a sacrifice, but the giving of—that dearest of all things 
tothem—money. The standing forth, for conscience 
sake as the mark of general obloquy, the being shunned 
and vilified, the bearing of hard names and cruel in- 
sinuations, the loss of reputation among the great body 
of the people, and the wounds of private friendship,— 
all these things, in the common and worldly estimate, 
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weigh as nothing in the balance with a few paltry 
items of property. 

But to let this pass; we may observe in the first 
place, that the test just stated fails to establish any 
thing, because all sects are engaged, more or less, in 
these very enterprises of Christian benevolence. 

But if it be said, that some sects do and sacrifice 
much more than others, for their religion, then let me, 
in the second place, refer you to religionists who do 
and sacrifice still more than they, and whose claim to 
the truth, according to this argument, will be still 
better. What are all the Protestant Missions in the 
world, compared with what the Society of Jesuits have 
done and endured’? A mere drop in the bucket. If 
the spirit of Missions is the test of true religion, we 
must go back to the commencement of the Catholic 
Church. I speak with no unfriendly feelings toward 
Missions. I only oppose the unwarrantable inference 
that is deduced from them. 

But further ; on this ground of extraordinary exer- 
tions and sacrifices, we shall find still stronger com- 
petitors than the Jesuits. Let the whole body of our 
Christian Zealots of every name, be confronted with 
the Hindoo Devotees, and we cannot stand before 
them. What can we show to compare with their ab- 
lutions, and purifications, and scrupulous rites, and 
reiterated prayers, and unnumbered austerities ? What 
can we show to compare with the crushed victims of 
Juggernaut, with the horrid self-immolations of the 
funeral pile, with the cries of deserted age and helpless 
infancy, that rise along the banks of the Ganges! 
What, in fine, can we show to compare with that 
whole land of sacrifice which has been measured over 
its entire extent with the prostrations of pilgrims, and 
whose luxuriant and beautiful groves hang out from 
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their ever-green boughs the withered and sun-burnt 
skeletons of emaciated and expiring devotees. 

Nay more, these religionists appeal to these very 
examples to support the claim of their own system to 
superiority. And on this ground, { repeat it, we can- 
not meet them. We are obliged tosay, that there are 
other and better tests. We appeal to the intrinsic 
purity, to the interior principles of our religion. And 
we do rightly. 

But I must add, as a distinct observation, that this 
main and ultimate ground of judgment, is the very thing 
that is overlooked in all these popular tests of religion. 
These tests, it is obvious, are all circumstantial and 
conditional. They are circumstantial. They relate 
not to the essence of religion, but to its accidents and 
adjuncts. Any particular degrees of seriousness and 
feeling are not religion, though they may belong to it. 
And missions and associations are not religion, though 
they may proceed from it. These tests are all condi- 
tional, too. If a man’s religion is right, then his 
seriousness and feeling and enterprise in its behalf, 
may be right. But this ultimate question,—are the 
man’s notions of religion right ?—is left untouched by 
these popular tests. 

*‘It is good,” says the apostle, “to be zealously 
affected always,’’—but in what ?—“ in a good thing.” 
And I wish that men would be more zealous than they 
are, a thousand fold more zealous, in the love of God, 
and in the love of one another. There is no danger 
here. These are the great, the absolute, the unques- 
tionable commandments. But to be zealous about 
matters of form and circumstance, about creeds and 
systems, about questionable projects and uncommand- 
ed services,—this is quite another thing. It may be 
well, and it may not be. It may be a good thing in 
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its place, but let it not—let not this zeal, or serious- 
ness, or sensibility, take the place of those great tests 
and evidences of piety which God has ordained, for our 
guidance. 

If. From these views of the insufficiency of some 
of the popular tests of true religion, I shall now proceed, 
in the second place, to offer some considerations, 
which, as I conceive, may assist us in forming a right 
judgment. These considerations, from the limits of 
this essay, must be extremely general, and will be de- 
signed to guide our reflections, rather than to carry 
them into detail. 

In the first place, then, we are bound to refer to the 
Scriptures. 

And here I cannot help asking—though I do not 
intend to pursue the inquiry—TI cannot help asking, in 
a broad view, where we are told in the Scriptures, that 
a man shall be known to be a Christian, by his extra- 
ordinary seriousness, by the strength of his feelings 
about religion, or by his religious enterprises? Sure- 
ly, the confidence with which these tests are brought 
forward, ought to have some scriptural warrant. It is 
not for the want, on this subject, of specifications 
in the Bible, for it is full of them. We hear much of 
alms-deeds and charities, of visiting the widow and 
fatherless. in their affliction, of self-control and meek- 
ness, of a gentle demeanor, and a pure conduct. Time 
would fail me, to enumerate all the traits and qualifi- 
cations that mark out and designate the good man. 
And yet from all these, the public mind is turned away, 
to certain things, questionable in themselves, and yet 
more questionable as they are brought to serve the 
purposes of Sectarian competition. Can any thing be 
more extraordinary—can any thing more strikingly in- 
dicate the thorough, and yet, unconscious perversion 
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and sectarian bias of the whole religious mind of the 
country, than this fact, that nineteen times out of 
twenty you shall hear these questionable things urged 
to show the superiority of the popular religion, and 
only the twentieth time, if even then, shall a word be 
said about the great, the obvious, the abundant princi- 
ples of evidence that are scattered up and down through 
the New Testament ? 

But not to dwell upon this surprising inconsistency 
in those who call themselves Christians, I would desire 
of any one who would know what true religion is, to 
read the discourses of our Saviour, to take a deliberate 
survey of their general character and spirit, to observe 
also the example of this great Master, and to endea- 
vour by all these means to make himself acquainted 
with ‘the mind that was in Christ.”’ I think he will 
find it to be a mind singularly sober, reasonable, and 
calm ; remarkably free from al] excesses and ebulli- 
tions, remarkably free from all that, in these days, is 
called excitement. How impossible is it to conceive 
of one of the scenes of a modern revival, as passing in 
the presence and under the preaching of Jesus Christ! 
How certain do we feel that all these things would be 
rebuked in his presence! How often did he check the 
intemperate zeal and superstitious pains-taking of his 
disciples! We always feel that his among them was 
the calm mind, the mind free from perturbation, cheer- 
ful, gentle, affectionate. All in him was natural. His 
feelings were never in a constrained posture. His 
mind was never distorted from its true proportion and 
reasonable bias. We cannot connect with him the idea 
of any extravagance. 

L have spoken of the absence in him of what is com- 
monly called excitement. Yet he who should approach 
the instructions of our Saviour, with a view to ascertain 
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their spirit, could never feel that his was a cold or # 
stern mind. He was never, indeed, except ina few 
cases where his indignation at wickedness was awa- 
kened, or where his soul was exceeding sorrowful in 
the anticipation of that bitter cup that was prepared for 
him—he was never, in the common use of that word, 
excited. But yet we are sure, on the other hand, that 
his feelings were as deep and powerful, as they were 
gentle and blameless. And when I know that all 
these emotions dwelt within him, and that without mea- 
sure—when | know that thoughts and purposes of in- 
finite magnitude and magnificence were revolved in 
his mind, that he was acting, and felt that he was act- 
ing for all men and for all ages; when I know, more- 
over, that he had in constant anticipation the bitter 
agony of his crucifixion; and when I see him yet 
self-possessed, sustained, calm, nay cheerful, gentle, 
and thoughtful of all around him, observant of circum- 
stances, and natural and timely in every word and ac- 
tion, I cannot express the reverence I feel for such a 
character. I am ashamed of my zeal, my enthusiasm, 
and of whatever of my own that I eall feeling. It 
seems as if all my feelings, in the comparison, were 
but hasty passions, and all my thoughts but wavering 
fancies. With such an example before me, I find, 
surely, nothing to boast of in my hasty impulses or my 
infirm sensibility. I can hear no more of the pretensions 
and confidences (founded on such qualities) of frail 
creatures like myself. I can see nothing for my gui- 
dance but this transcendent example. 

I have spoken of the sobriety of our Saviour. I 
must be allowed to doubt whether this trait of his cha- 
racter has, by any means, been sufficiently considered, 
or considered in any proportion to its extraordinary na- 
ture and value. I am tempted to think that this is 
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farther beyond us, than any thing in his character 
which is designed for our imitation. I know what it 
is to be zealous and enthusiastic in religion. I know, 
alas! what it is to be too cold and indifferent. But 
do I know what it is to be sober ?—to be as calm as if 
I was devoid of all impulse and emotion—to be as in- 
tensely moved as if my heart would break with its 
emotions—and yet, to be sober? There is a voice of 
moral power, a tone from the innermost recess of the 
soul, a solemn, self-possessed, and commanding sobri- 
ety in our Saviour’s teaching, which, I know not whe- 
ther any man has ever learned from him. I know net 
whether the purest eloquence in the Christian Church 
does not altogether fall short of this. If we are de- 
lighted, fascinated, fixed in admiration, we are apt to 
think that this is enough ; and the preacher who can 
produce this effect, is liable, perhaps, to think that this 
is enough. But I cannot conceive of those who lis 
tened to our Saviour, as going away merely delighted, 
as exclaiming about the delightful season they had had, 
as filled with a glow and excitement. And yet they 
were penetrated to the very heart, and went away— 
yes, though they came as spies and enemies—they went 
away, saying, ‘* Never man spake like this man.” 
Now, what I wish tosay is, that we are far too ready, 
as I apprehend, to demand a highly excited and grati- 
fied state of mind in religion ; far too ready to demand 
at Church, to be delighted, to have a great excitement 
in listening to the preacher, and when we obtain this, 
that we are far too ready to be satisfied with it. I de- 
clare that I doubt, if every preacher were able to give 
this pleasure, and always did produce this effect, whe- 
ther it would not be of the most serious disservice to 
religion ; whether all our religion, in fact, would not 
be liable to be resolved into evanescent emotions. | 
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am certain, at any rate, that we have too great a value 
for excitement, and that among the body of the com- 
munity it is altogether and most injuriously overrated. 
And the design of the general observations I have made 
on our Saviour’s character and teaching, is to show 
that his religion is emphatically, in the whole spirit and 
tone of it, reasonable, calm, sober ; a religion of deep 
feeling, | know, but for all that, none the less calm and 
sober. 

2. In the next place, our views of religion will be 
affected by our views of the character of God, of that 
Supreme Being to whom all religion has principal refe- 
rence. 

Religion, or, in other words, that whole character 
which is embraced under the terms religion and virtue, 
is a matter of divine commandment. It is what God 
requires. Now,God’s requirements will comport with 
his character. And in order rightly to estimate the 
Janguage of his requirements, it is necessary to have 
just apprehensions of his character. Language’ pro- 
ceeding from a severe master would mean one thing, 
and the same language proceeding from a kind and 
considerate parent, would mean another thing. This 
distinction will especially. hold true in all cases of ge- 
neral direction. It would not, indeed, where specific 
actions were commanded. But where general quali- 
ties, where the traits of a general character are re- 
quired, our ideas of these traits and qualities will take 
their complexion from the supposed disposition of their 
Author. 

You will see at once, that this has a bearing on our 
Scriptures, because the descriptions of religion, in 
the Bible, are exactly of this nature. They are, in 
the main, general descriptions. It becomes still fur- 
ther important, therefore, that we should entertain just 
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views of God, because our views of him will become, 
in part, the interpreters of his word. For instance, 
the terms righteousness, holiness, duty, sobriety, self- 
denial, &c. will convey different impressions to us, as 
our views of the Lawgiver who requires them, lean to 
severity and rigor, or to mildness and mercy ; or as we 
more rightly blend these qualities in one: perfect cha- 
racter ; and we find that these terms do convey diffe- 
rent impressions to different classes of Christians 
among us. Take, for an additional instance of this, 
the word repentance. One man, regarding his Maker 
as the exacter of sinless, angelic purity, regarding him, 
as infinitely angry with every, even the slightest devia- 
tion of the weakest and most tempted of his creatures, 
and as ready, and rightly entitled to visit every such 
deviation with infinite and eternal vengeance—one 
man, I say, regarding the Deity in this light, will natu- 
rally understand the word repentance to mean a gloomy 
and violent emotion of mingled fear, anguish, and re- 
morse—attended with great agitation, and perhaps 
with tears and groans. But now, on the other hand, 
another man, beholding in the Supreme Being a wise 
and gracious Parent, believing, indeed, that he de- 
mands a pure heart and holy conduct, but, believing, 
too, that he will righteously and mercifully estimate 
the hard trial of virtue in his children—will feel, in- 
deed, a deep and unfeigned regret for his offences, but 
the affection of repentance in him will be more mild, 
more reasonable, and encouraging. It will not be a 
violent, and overwhelming, and transient emotion, but 
calm, subdued, solemn, and abiding.—I will only add, 
that all our views of duty, from whatever source they 
are derived, those derived from conscience and from 
the works of nature, as well as from the Scriptures, 
i2* 
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will be influenced by our contemplations of that Great 
Being, to whom all the obligations of duty refer. 

The illustration thus stated, brief as it is, may be 
sufficient for the point in hand. _ And now, I say, that 
the best ideas of our Creator which wecan derive from 
nature, from reason, and from Scripture, are, that he 
is a Being of infinite justice, kindness, and compassion, 
that he is especially and infinitely a good Being, that 
his very justice is but a modification of his goodness, 
that he is just because he is good, that his severest dis- 
pleasure is the displeasure of goodness, that he is, in 
fine, according to the favourite representation of our 
Saviour, the wise, and considerate, and kind Farner 
of his creatures. And the question to be asked, is, 
what service may we suppose this Being to require of 
us? How would he have us to live, and act, and 
feel ? 

In answering this question, I am warranted to refer 
to all his works and ways, to all his revelations and 
promises. I look around, then, upon the world in 
which I am placed. I strive to read the lessons of my 
duty, which are impressed in characters of light upon 
the universe. I endeavour to open my ear to the voice 
of wisdom, that sounds out from the whole creation. 
I ask of God’s works to teach me. I ask of the 
bright sun, and of the beautiful earth, how their Au- 
thor would have me tolive? I ask of the ten thousand 
warm and joyous affections which he has implanted with- 
in me, how I should feel and act ? I ask of the free gifts 
of life, and of the free impulses of my own heart. Can 
it be that the kind and glorious Author of all these 
things requires me to be a gloomy, or a dispirited and 
dull being? Would he have me look upon his benefi- 
cent and goodly works with an eye clouded and dimmed 
with tears? Restraints and self-denials he imposes 
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upon me, I know, but would he lay my faculties under 
any unnecessary, any gloomy, any irksome restraint ? 
I know that he would have me to live soberly and 
righteously, humbly and patiently, for this is necessary 
to my best good. But would he make, as men would 
do—would he make of my very virtues a bondage and 
a spell, to cast a shade over the whole scene of my 
earthly existence ? Would he design, that his own best 
gift, religion, should be an obstacle in the way of my 
happiness ? What is the language of all his revelations 
and promises? What is the spirit of that heaven to 
which he invites us? And, upon earth, what doth the 
Lord require of us but to do justly, to love mercy; and 
to walk humbly with our God ? 

Iam quite aware of the impossibility of making, in 
a few sentences, the necessary discriminations on a 
subject like this. And having indicated the general 
course of reflection, I can only desire every one for 
himself to consider, from the best views of God which he 
can form, what kind of life, what habits of feeling and 
tenor of conduct he should suppose would be agreea- 
ble to the divine, the infinitely good and blessed will of 
God. Iam sure that he cannot decide upon a life of 
penance. I am sure, that he cannot regard sorrowful 
and depressed affections as more acceptable to God 
than those which are bright and joyful; that he cannot 
believe any strictness or severity to be required, other 
than what are necessary to the preservation of virtue. 
Self-denial and strictness are, indeed, necessary to a 
certain extent—they are necessary to our moral safety 
—they are a homage to our moral weakness, but to 
value them as offerings and expiations to God, is super- 
stitious. As offerings to him, painful austerities and 
irksome sacrifices are all incongruous and unseemly. 
Yet this has always been the leading idea of penance ; 
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an offering by way of expiationto God. If all penan- 

ces had been regarded as homages to our own weakness, 
if they had consisted in the secret watching and re- 
straining of our own passions, if they had been too 
humble to court observation or to claim any merit or 
superiority, then, were it well if the world had been 
full of penances. 

On this whole subject I am most desirous not to be 
misunderstood. I know that religion is a serious thing. 
I could not value a religion that did not possess this 
character. I know that those affections of so frail a 
being as man, which relate to a Being like God, must 
be deeply and unspeakably solemn. The mind that is 
truly impressed with the thoughts of God, must be pe- 
netrated with awe. But it will be, with men of a true 
and refined piety, a delightful awe. It will be an emo- 
tion, not oppressive, but expanding to the soul. It 
will, moreover, be tempered and blended with love 
and confidence. We are apt, perhaps—it is a part of 
our superstition—too highly to estimate the value of 
our direct addresses and offerings to God. The justly 
devout, will value them, indeed, but they will feel that 
there are other offerings to him, other tokens of reve- 
rence for his awful majesty, other sacrifices on the altar 
of bis service. They are the sacrifices of a good and 
upright mind—they are purity of temper, the fear of 
doing wrong, humility and tenderness of heart, sobriety 
and self-government, and a kind, obliging, and blame- 
less life. The justly devout will value the seasons of 
prayer, but they will not conclude that those who pray 
most, are, therefore, the best men. For they know 
that a man’s very devotions, through a misapprehen- 
sion of that Being whom he worships, may be unfriend- 
ly to his amiableness, candour, and charity. They 
know that some of the worst religions in the world 
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have been filled with prayers, and masses, and sacrifi- 
ces. ; 

Just views, in fine, of the transcendent greatness 
and benevolence of God, will teach us that he is too 
great to value our devotions but as they benefit our- 
selves, and that while devotion is, indeed, the glory 
and blessedness of an immortal mind, the end and evi- 
dence thereof, are peace and gentleness, forbearance 
and love, and assurance for ever. 

3. There is one further subject that must be 
brought into the account in determining what views of 
religion are just and reasonable : and that is the relation 
which religion bears to the present life, to the present 
condition of our existence, and to the present stage of 
our mental progress. 

Now, on this subject I should have much to say, 
did my purpose require it, of the vigilant, sober, 
self-denying habits of mind, that are suited to the 
state of creatures, weak and tempted as we are. A 
strong argument may be urged, of this kind, and it is 
not to be forgotten. Such views, however, are not to 
be taken alone, but to be combined with others, and 
these it is my present business to state. I trust it will 
also appear, that there is nothing in them that is incon- 
sistent with the strictest notions of human virtue. 

I must add, that this consideration of the present 
scene is, by many persons, never taken into the account. 
They judge of religion in the abstract. They decide 
on principles, applicable alike to men and angels, to 
this world and another world. They strain their ideas 
to an unreal scene, and an imaginary standard. They 
say, this is right, and this wrong, without ever consi- 
dering what is suited to the condition of human life. 
There are such things as abstract right and wrong ; 
but in forming a religion for human beings, these are 
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not the ouly things to be considered, and they*are not 
the only things that have been considered in the actual, 
divine revelations of religion to man.—But further : 
not only have men derived their ideas of religion too 
much from abstract principles, but they have sometimes 
derived them from too exclusive a contemplation of fu- 
turity. They have forgotten that we are the creatures 
of time, and that we cannot always bear the weight of 
eternal considerations. When, therefore, they have 
demanded, that we should constantly be as solemn as 
eternity could make us, they have demanded too much. 
It is more, indeed, than the business of life will allow ; 
and the evil is, not that we are made too solemn, but 
that we are distressed in conscience about a deficiency 
which we cannot help. And the requisition of more than 
is reasonable or possible, has always the injurious reac- 
tion of making us less zealous and strict about what is 
possible and reasonable. 

Let us, then, consider for a moment the application 
of religion to our present state of life and stage of in- 
tellectual progress. 

Our present condition then, if itis one of many tempt- 
ations, is also one of many afflictions. We need, in 
such a state, to be buoyed up and strengthened, to be 
soothed and comforted. A religion, then, which in- 
stead of lightening my steps, shackles them, which in- 
stead of relieving my heart, burdens it, which gives me 
more pain than it provides consolation, which depresses 
more than it supports me, which threatens more than 
it encourages—such a religion must greatly err. 

There is a natural tendency in the mind, in such a 
state as this, to fear and depression. It is naturally 
propense to superstition. It sees many things that are du- 
bious and dark. It feels that there are mysteries around 
it, and within it, and it is liable to be troubled and 
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afraid. Now, it is evident, that a religion which prin- 
cipally addresses the fears, which lays hold of this na- 
tural timidity,.so as to enslave the mind, which strives 
chiefly to excite this most excitable part of our nature, 


which throws a burden of terror and threatening upon _ 


this weakest part of our nature, and makes it weaker ; 
still, it is evident, I say, that such a religion must 
greatly err. 

Once more; the human mind is now in its infancy. 
What is the proper treatment of infancy? Calm gui- 
dance, patient watching, tender encouragement. 
These are the leading features in the discipline of child- 
hood. Its faculties are not to be elicited by blows, 
though these, or something in the shape of coercion, 
are, at times, necessary. I say, the human mind is 
now in its infancy. And religion, in this state of our 
moral infancy, should wear the face of a parent. 

But what a commentary does this comparison fur- 
nish, upon the religions that have prevailed in the world, 
and that still prevail! Would any wise and good pa- 
rent treat us as religion has treated us? Would he 
conjure up a system of mystery and fear, to frighten us 
into obedience? Would he put on such a gloomy and 
forbidding countenance, to win our love? It has seem- 
ed to me, indeed, as if much of the religion of the 
world was designed for a race of gigantic moral mon- 
sters, rather than for the poor, weak, and afflicted chil- 
dren of earthly frailty and trouble! The sinews should 
be made of iron, the heart should be made of adamant, 
that can bear such treatment ; and yet it is lavished 
with unsparing severity upon creatures, naturally sen- 
sitive, depressed, timid, anxious, and afflicted. 

Let me add a single remark. I have not engaged in 
this discussion, because I apprehend that those who read 
it, or that any others, are liable to be, in the just sense 
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of those words, too strict, or too serious, or earnest, 
or too active in the public duties of Christian benevo- 
lence. And I believe, indeed, that the truest se 
verity and rigour of virtue, are perfectly compatible 
with the truest cheerfulness and freedom of mind. It 
is not, then, that I consider any too strict, or that I 
would make any less so. This is not the point at which 
ITaim. This is not the point in hand. The question 
is, what evidence does the predominance of any parti- 
cular qualities in a religion give, that that religion is 
the truest and the best? And when, leaving the wide 
and obvious path of the Christian virtues—when, for- 
saking the broad and beaten ground of evidence, men 
undertake to set up certain doubtful qualities and ac- 
tions, as the main tests of true religion—when they 
urge them so boldly and so constantly as to put the 
reasonable, but diflident and timid in doubt, it is time 
to speak, both for their protection, and for the defence 
of truth. 

And if the task we have undertaken seem to be invi- 
dious, let it be remembered that it is not of our own 
choosing, but has been forced upon us. Nor do we 
‘* think it strange, concerning this trial, as if any strange 
thing had happened” to us. It isa trial, or a task, 
whichever it be, that the moral teacher has always had 
to meet; since there have been error and mistake, ex- 
travagance and excess in the world. 

Let it be your endeavour, reader! and mine, not only 
to speak the words of truth and soberness, but to act 
in accordance with the words wespeak. Let it be our 
endeavour, and may it be our happiness and honour, to 
show that men can be serious without gloom, earnest 
without noisy excitement, and active without saying, 
* come and see my zeal for the Lord.’’ May we be 
found faithful to our Bible—faithful to God—and faith- 
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ful to the duties of our present and passing lot! I ask 
no more than this, and I ask no less. And in this, I 
pray God, that we may be found « steadfast, immove- 
able, always abounding in the work of the Lord!” 

D. 


Mr. Eprror, 

In reading, lately, Dr. Kippis’ life of Dr. 
Lardner, prefixed to an edition of his works published 
in 1788, I was much struck with the following passa- 
ges, which, as the book is not a common one, I have 
transcribed, thinking they might prove acceptable to 
many of your readers, who might never have the good 
fortune to meet with the original. After speaking of the 
publication and reception of Dr. Lardner’s “‘ Letter on 
the Logos,” Dr. Kippis proceeds to remark :— 

‘« I cannot, however, dismiss the subject, without 
remarking the coincidence of opinion which sometimes 
takes place, between persons extremely different in their 
religious professions and connexions. The celebrated 
Father de Courayer, author of the Dissertation on the 
Validity of English Ordinations, continued to the end 
of his life in the communion of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Nevertheless, in the declaration of his last 
sentiments on the doctrines of religion, recently pub- 
lished, he has delivered such views of things respecting 
the Trinity, as Dr. Lardner himself must have highly 
approved. The passage is so striking, and breathes 
so liberal a spirit, that I shall insert it below.” —Lard- 
ner’s Works, ed. of 1788, vol. i. pp. 61, 62. 

«¢ The doctrine of the Unity of God, so true, and so 
evident, has served for a pretext to many, to try to in- 
spire aversion at Christianity, as if itaffected this truth 
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by its doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation. The 
writings of some of the Fathers, and the wretched phi- 
losophy of the schools, may, in fact, have given ground 
to some people to draw such a consequence: but 
there is nothing in the Gospel which does not tend, on 
the contrary, to confirm us more and more in the know- 
ledge and worship of one God; and -nothing is less 
opposite to this truth than the doctrines which are 
thought to destroy it effectually. 

«* Of all the modes of explaining the doctrine of the 
Trinity, I know of none more contrary to the true doc- 
trine of Christianity, than that which supposes in the 
Deity an existence of three substances, distinct, how- 
ever collateral, however subordinate. It is, in my ap- 
prehension, to re-establish Polytheism, under the pre- 
text of explaining a mystery. The Unity of God is 
the foundation of the Gospel; and every thing that 
may in any way affect this truth, is dangerous. As Je- 
sus Christ and his apostles have laboured, on the one 
hand, to reclaim the Gentiles from the belief and from 
the worship of many gods; and have supposed, on the 
other hand, that the Jews thought soundly in the article 
of Deity, in which they never distinguished different 
substances ; it seems to me a departure from the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel, and a voluntary inclination to 
corrupt the idea of a clear truth, by singular explica- 
tions, which it becomes necessary to abuse, at least, in 
order to combat. 

* Ibelieve, therefore, that there is but only one God ; 
that his spirit is not a substance distinct from him ; and 
that Jesus Christ, to whom divinity was very intimately 
united, is his son in virtue of that union. This is all 
the Trinity that I find in the Gospel; and I cannot 
conceive that any other Trinity can accord with the 
Unity of God. I know that many ancient writers have 
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had recourse to the multiplication of substances, to 
give us an idea of this mystery ; and others have ima- 
gined other systems, more philosophical than evangeli- 
cal, that have less served to clear up this matter than 
to obscure it. But I distinguish these systems from 
that of the Gospel: and, inasmuch as I find this last 
worthy of respect, it therefore appears to me little es- 
sential to adopt notions which often have much obscu- 
rity, and sometimes are even involved in contradiction. 

“The Incarnation has nothing any more contrary to 
the doctrine of the Unity of God, than the Trinity. 
Accordingly, it is extremely remarkable, that neither 
Jesus Christ nor his apostles have ever represented to 
us these mysteries as including incomprehensible things, 
and which it was impossible to reconcile to reason. 
God, willing to draw men from their errors and to pu- 
rify them from their sins, filled Jesus Christ with his 
wisdom, invested him with his power, communicated 
to him his authority, and gave him his spirit ; not by 
measure, as to the prophets, but united himself so inti- 
mately with him, that Jesus Christ appeared in the form 
of God ; that he was made Lord and Christ ; Prince 
and Saviour ; that he was filled with wisdom and with 
grace ; that all the fulness of the Godhead resided cor- 
poreally in him ; that he received the glory, the honour, 
the virtue, the strength, and the blessing of his Father ; 
who, by the participation which he gave him of his 
power and authority, made him enter at the same time 
into a participation of his glory in such a manner, that 
he who honours the Son, honours the Father who sent 
him. Thus God, referring always every thing to him- 
self, and not terminating in Jesus Christ, who is no 
otherwise regarded than as the organ and the instru- 
ment of the mercy of the Father, is always God alone, 
who is the object of our adorations; and there is no- 
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thing that shocks us in conceiving that He can com- 
municate himself to a man as fully and as intimately as 
he judges it nécessary for his own glory, and for the 
salvation of mankind. 

‘* This is the explication of that intimate union of 
divinity with humanity in Jesus Christ, which, per- 
fectly simple as it is, has so much divided all Christen- 
dom. From a willingness to find, in this intimate 
union of divinity with humanity in Jesus Christ, all 
that we experience in the union of the body and the 
soul, we have been thrown into embarrassments and 
contradictions, which it is impossible either to explain or 
to conciliate. We talk of hypostases, of personalities, of 
idioms, and of every thing that a dark philosophy could 
imagine, to render things credible, of which it was 
unable to give us any notion. Some have made a tidi- 
eulous mixture of the divinity with the humanity. Others 
in discriminating too nicely the difference, have seemed 
to place Jesus Christ only in the rank of ordinary pro- 
phets. Hence the Nestorianism, the Eutycheism, the 
Apollinarism, and the Monothelisme, which have ex- 
cited such fatal schisms in the church, and which have 
perhaps as much favoured the progress of Mahometan- 
ism in the East, as the ignorance of these nations, and 
the victorious arms of the Saracens. 

“To avoid these excesses, we must abide in the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel, and content ourselves with ac- 
knowledging that God, to bring the world back to his 
knowledge and io his worship, gave birth to Jesus 
Christ in a miraculous manner, and united himself to 
him in a way the most close and intimate, so that it 
might be said that Jesus Christ was in God, and God 
in him ; that all that appertained to the Father was in 
the disposition of the Son, by the communication which 
the Father had given him of his power; that he had 
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resigned all judgment to him; that as the Father could 
raise the dead to life, the Son could do so also ; that 
the doctrine of Jesus Christ was not his own, but that 
of his Father who sent him ; that he was only the same 
thing with him; that it was the Father who abode in 
him, and who did ali his works; in one word, that he 
was the Son of God, because that God, on sending him 
into the world, had sanctified him to such a degree, that 
he who saw him saw his Father, and that he who be- 
lieved in him believed also in God. 

‘** When one has once acknowledged the truth and 
the holiness of the Gospel, all this doctrine concerning 
the person of Jesus Christ, appears to me so simple, 
that I cannot conceive how it was possible to corrupt 
it by so many explications, which are good for nothing 
but to make Christianity appear less reasonable, ‘and 
full of contradictions. In consequence of a continual de- 
sire to find new mysteries, an infinitude of imaginations 
have been consecrated ; and it is still more lamentable 
that these imaginations are become a part of religion, 
by the authority of some, and by the acquiescence of 
others; so that a man passes for an unbeliever or an 
irreligious person, if he does not subscribe to the pre- 
dominant system, and if he happens to have too much 
understanding to submit to received prejudices, or too 
much fortitude to be overawed by violence. 

‘It is not so much the person of Jesus Christ, as 
his doctrine, that is the object of the Christian religion ; 
and though we ought to honour the Son as we honour 
the Father, because he had his mission, and was clothed 
with his authority ; it is, however, to God only that Je- 
sus Christ reclaims our attention; and he assumes no 
other consequence to recommend himself to the Jews, 
than as having been sanctified by his Father, to come 
and announce his doctrine, and to instruct us in truths 
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unknown to the Gentiles, and very much altered by the 
Jews.’’—Le Courayer’s Declaration of his last senti- 
ments on the different doctrines of Religion, English 
Translation, p. 14, 15. 
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[From Professor Norton’s ‘ Reasons for not believing the Doc- 
trine of the Trinity.”] 


Whose are the fathers, and of whom concerning the 
flesh Christ came, who is over all, God blessed for 
ever.—Rom. ix. 5. 





Tue last clause, we believe, is improperly referred 
to Christ. ‘The words may be pointed, and rendered 
in the following manner :-— 

« And of whom was Christ according to the flesh. 
May he who is over all, God, be blessed for ever.” 

The objection to this explanation and rendering is, 
that in other similar expressions in scripture, the word 
Blessed, always commences the sentence, as is com- 
mon in English. The answer to this is, that it is to 
God as the Author and head of the Jewish dispensa- 
tion, as over all those things just mentioned, that St. 
Paul utters this expression of devout acknowledgment ; 
and that the reference to God, considered under this 
particular character, would be lost by avy different ar- 
rangement of the words. If the word answering to 
blessed were to commence the sentence, the effect in 
the Greek would be the same as in the following ren- 
dering of what would then be the arrangement ; bles- 
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sed be God who is over all, for ever and ever ; which 
would be a mere general ascription of praise to God, 
as presiding over the universe ; and not a particular 
expression of gratitude to him, as the author and head 
of the Jewish dispensation. 

But there is another mode of understanding the 
passage, which is not liable to any objection on the 
ground of an unusual construction. It is well known 
that the present pointing of the New Testament is of 
no authority, a fact indeed which we have just implied. 
Let any one now turn to the passage in his Greek Tes- 
tament, and put a dot at the top of the line (equiva- 
lent to a colon or semicolon) after ¢agxa, and a comma 
after ravrwv, and he will perceive that the following 
meaning immediately results : 

** He who is (or was) over all is God blessed for 
ever.” 

** He who is over all,’’ that is, over all which has 
just been mentioned. The rapidity of expression in 
the original, however, is not fully represented by such 
a rendering, because in our language we are obliged to 
supply the ellipsis of the substantive verb. It may be 
imitated, however, by employing the participle instead 
of the verb ; and translating thus :— 

‘* Who are Israelites, whose was the adoption, and 
the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the 
law, and the service of the temple, and the promises, 
whose were the fathers, and of whom was Christ ac 
cording to the flesh ; he who was over all, being God 
blessed for ever.” 

This conclusion, as every one must perceive, is in 
the highest degree proper and natural. Among the 
privileges and distinctions of the Jews, it could not be 
forgotten by the apostle that God had presided over all 
their concerns in a particular manner. With regard to 
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the ellipsis of the substantive verb, which we have sup- 
posed, nothing is more common. In the five verses, 
including the verse we are considering (between the 
3d and 9th) it occurs at least six times. 

Many Trinitarian writers have been disposed to im- 
ply at least, very strongly, that the words, according to 
the common idiom of the Greek language, necessarily 
demand a: Trinitarian rendering and exposition. We 
think we have shown this pretence to be wholly un- 
founded. But we happen to have it in our power to 
give what appears to us a perfectly decisive answer to 
it of a different kind. The opinions of the early ortho- 
dox fathers were such (as we have before stated) that 
they could not, and never did, even when most desirous 
of elevating his character, apply to Christ the title of 
‘God overall.’? On the contrary, some of their number 
have expressly denied that this title belongs to him. It 
was applied to him by the Sabellians, and was considered 
as a distinguishing mark of their heresy. There is no 
one of the fathers more eminent than Origen. ‘* Sup- 
posing,” says Origen, in his work against Celsus, ‘< that 
some among the multitude of believers, likely as they 
are to have differences of opinion, rashly suppose that the 
Saviour is God over all; yet we do not, for we believe 
him when he said, ‘ The Father who sent me is greater 
than I.’”’ After the Nicene council, this title began 
to be applied. Yet, subsequent to this time, Eusebius, 
in writing against Marcellus, says: ‘* As Marcellus 
thinks, He who was born of the holy virgin, and clothed 
in flesh, who dwelt among men, and suffered what had 
been foretold, and died for our sins, was the very God 
over all; for daring to say which, the church of God 
numbered Sabellius among atheists and blasphemers.”’ 
Now it is incredible that the text in question should 
have been overlooked. But the early fathers in making 
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these, and a multitude of other similar declarations, 
concerning the inferiority of the Son to the Father, 
never advert to it. The conclusion is irresistible, 
either that the text did not exist in their copies in its 
present form, a conclusion which we are very far from 
being disposed to maintain ; or, that they found no dif- 
ficulty in explaining it in a similar manner to that in 
which we understand it. It would be rather a bold 
step for the sake of saving the Trinitarian exposition, 
to charge the Greek fathers with ignorance of the idiom 
of their own language. 


The image of the Invisible God, the first born of the 
whole creation ; for by him were all things created, 
those in Heaven, and those upon earth, the visible 
and the invisible, whether thrones, or dominions, ot 
governments, or powers, all were created through 
him and for him; and he is over all; and all exist 
by him; (or, are holden together by him.)—Col. i. 
15—17. 


The moral renovation of men by Christianity is re- 
peatedly spoken of by St. Paul under the figure of a 
new creation, as in the following passages : 

‘< If any man be in Christ, he is a New CREATURE; 
(or, there is a new creation.) The old things have 
passed away; behold all things have become new.” 
2 Cor. v. 17. 

‘' For in Christ Jesus neither is circumcision any 
thing, nor uncircumcision, but a NEW CREATURE ;” (or, 
perhaps more properly, « but there is a new creation.”’) 
Gal. vi. 15. 

** For we are his (God’s) workmanship, CREATED in 
Christ Jesus unto good works.” Eph. ii. 10. 
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** Put on the new man, who is cREATED according 
to [the likeness of] God, in righteousness and true ho- 
liness.”” Eph. iv. 24. : 

The language in the passage from Colossians, on 
which we are remarking, is to be explained, we con- 
ceive, conformably to that in the passages just quoted, 
and to other similar expressions in the New Testament. 
It has been conceived to declare, that the natural cre- 
ation was the work of Christ. But it may be remarked 
at first sight, that the terms used are not such as pro- 
perly designate the objects of the natural world; and 
not such, therefore, as we should expect to be em- 
ployed, if these were intended. In speaking of the 
natural creation, the same apostle refers it to God in 
different terms,—to ‘* the Living God who made hea- 
ven and earth, and the sea, and all things that are in 
them.” 

The wordz thrones, dominions, &c. undoubtedly 
mean, ‘ those who sit on thrones,’ ‘ those who exercise 
dominion,’ &c. whether the latter expressions are to 
be understood figuratively or literally. By a substitu- 
tion then of these, and of some other expressions 
which we regard as perfectly equivalentto those of the 
original, but more conformable to our common use of 
language, we may convey the sense, which we believe 
the apostle intended, in the following terms : 

** For to him all things (in the Christian world) owe 
their origin, the highest and the lowest,* what is seen, 
and what is not seen, those who sit on thrones, those 





— 





* «The things in heaven and the things on earth.” Itis a 
common expression in the scriptures, as elsewhere, to speak of 
any thing being in heaven, or being exalted to heaven, to denote 
its being highly exalted, 
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who exercise dominion, thase who have government, 
and those who have power. He is the author and 
master of all ; he is over all, andall exist through him ; 
(or, have a common relation to him.)” 

But what is meant by those who sit on thrones, those 
who exercise dominion, &c.? We answer, those who 
hold the highest offices and sustain the highest charac- 
ter in the new dispensation ; all those most dignified 
and excelient among the followers of the new religion. 
The Christian dispensation is continually spoken of 
under the figure of a kingdom ; and it is in reference 
to this figure, that these expressions are used. Thus 
Christians in general are called by St. Peter, * a royal 
priesthood.”’ 

But further, it may help to reconcile us to this figure, 
to know that the titles, thrones, dominions, &c. were 
the same, or similar to those, which the Jews gave to 
their Rabbies or teachers. This fact is shown at length 
by Schoettgen, a critic very eminent for his knowledge 
of Rabbinical learning, and of unsuspected orthodoxy. 
St. Paul, therefore, in using this language, merely 
adopted and applied to the more eminent among Chris 
tians, modes of expression, commonly applied by his 
countrymen to the more eminent among themselves. 
He elsewhere uses the terms, governments (agyas) and 
powers (sfovdias) concerning heathen rulers. 

But, in any case, this passage cannot be understood 
of the creation of the natural world. This is the work 
of God. But the person here spoken of is not God, 
but “ the image of God, and the first born of every 
creature.”’ It is not of God that it is said (in the 18th 
verse) that *« he is the first born from the dead;” or 
(in the 19th) “ that it pleased the Father that in him 
shonid all fulness dwell.” 


<a 
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HYMN. 


Nor in the solitude 

Alone, may man commune with heaven, or see 
Only in savage wood 

And sunny vale, the present Deity ; 
Or only hear his voice 

Where the winds whisper and the waves rejoice. 


Even here do I behold 

Thy steps, Almighty !—here, amidst the crowd 
Through the great city rolled, 

With everlasting murmur, deep and loud— 
Choking the ways that wind 

*Mongst the proud piles, the work of human kind. 


Thy golden sunshine comes 
From the round heaven, and on their dwellings lies, 


And lights their inner hones— 

For them thou fiil’st with air the unbounded skies, 
And givest them the stores 

Of ocean, and the harvests of its shores. 


Thy spirit is around, 

Quick’ning the restless mass that sweeps along ; 
And this eterna] sound— 

Voices and footfalls of the numberless throng— 
Like the resounding sea, 

Or like the rainy tempest, speaks of thee. 


And when the hours of rest 

Come, like a calm upon the mid-sea brine, 
Hushing its billowy breast— 

The quiet of that moment too, is thine; 
It breathes of him who keeps 

The vast and helpless city while it sleeps. 
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MARK THE EVANGELIST, A UNITARIAN, 


Sr. Marx, though not an eye or ear witness, had 
ample opportunity to know all that was to be known 
of our Lord’s life, ministry, and doctrine ; for it is the 
testimony of all those who have given any account ef 
this Evangelist’s life, that he wrote his history under 
the supervision of the apostle Peter, if not from his 
actual dictation. Michaelis says: ‘* From Papias we 
learn (he lived at the beginning of the second century) 
that St. Mark committed to writing what he had heard 
delivered by St. Peter; and in this point all other ancient 
testimonies, however different they may be in other rea- 
pects, agree with Papias and John the Presbyter.” 
Clement of Alexandria, (A. D. 194) as quoted by 
Lardner, says, ‘‘ that Peter’s hearers at Rome, not 
content with a single hearing, nor with an unwritten 
instruction in the divine doctrine, entreated Mark, the 
follower of Peter, that he would leave with them in 
writing, a memorial of the doctrine which had been 
delivered to them by word of mouth. Nor did they 
desist until they had prevailed with him. Thus they 
were the means of writing the Gospel which is called 
according to Mark. It is said that when the Apostle 
knew what had been done, he was pleased with the 
zeal of the men, and authorised that Scripture ta be 
read in the churches.’’ On this, and much other evi- 
dence to the same purpose, Lardner remarks, ‘* All 
the ancient writers in general suppose the Evangelist 
Mark to have been a companion of Peter in the latter 
part of his life, and to have had great advantages from 
that Apostle’s preaching, for composing a Gospel.” 

Mark, therefore, was in no want of the most au- 
thentic information on the history and doctrine of Je- 

14 
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sus. He wrote down what he gathered from the 
preaching and instruction of Peter, of whom our Lord 
haé said, «* thou art Peter, andon this rock will I build 
my church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” What Peter knew of Christianity—and 
he must have known all— Mark knew and recorded. 

But he has been silent on the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and the Deity of Jesus. His Gospel is strictly and ex- 
clusively Unitarian. There is not one solitary verse 
or phrase, which any Trinitarian critic would risk his 
reputation by contending that it requires a Trinitarian 
interpretation. 

There are but three passages which, as far as I have 
been able to discover, have been thought to imply the 
truth of the doctrine in question ; and it demands the 
practised eye and creating mind of the polemic to see 
in these, their application. The untutored reader 
would pass them over, through a whole life of attentive 
study, nor once conjecture the sense ascribed to 
them. They are these: ‘*Jesus said to the sick of 
the palsy, Son, thy sins be forgiven thee.’ ‘* The 
sabbath was made for man, and not man for the sab- 
bath; therefore the Son of man is Lord also of the 
Sabbath.” <«* And Jesus said, How say the scribes 
that Christ is the son of David? for David himself said 
by the Holy Ghost, The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit 
thou on my right hand, till I makethine enemies thy foot- 
stool. David therefore, himself calleth him Lord, and 
whence is he then his son?’ And who would guess 
that in these was taught the mystery of the Trinity, or 
most distantly alluded to? Of the first, (Mark ii. 5.) 
it is enough to say that it is to be referred, for its ex- 
planation, to the miraculous powers of the Saviour. 
Forgiving sin, and as preliminary thereto, reading the 
heart of the sinner, no more implies necessary Deity, 
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than healing the sick or raising the dead. As to the 
next passage, (ii. 27, 28.) the argument, in strictness, 
requires that the conclusion should be, ‘* Man, there- 
fore, is master of the sabbath’’—much more the Son 
of man, or Messiah. What would be the sense of the 
passage, on the orthodox interpretation—that because 
Jesus calls himself the Lord of the sabbath, he must 
be God—or equal to him who instituted the sabbath ? 
for it must then read thus: ‘‘ the sabbath was made for 
man—not man for the sabbath—therefore God is Lord 
also of the sabbath!’ Of the remaining passage, (xii. 
35, &c.) let it suffice to observe, that David, (Ps. cx.) 
having a vision of the Messiah, calls him Lord, or 
Master, in his character of Messiah; just as he would 
have done had he lived in his time ; for David was but 
@ man ; and as the head and founder of a spiritual king- 
dom of righteousness, Jesus was as much his Lord as 
another’s. In the parallel place in Matthew, it is said, 
that to the question of our Lord, “« Why then doth Da- 
vid call him Lord?” they were not able to give an 
answer. But what answer would have been easier or 
more obvious, if Jesus had been God, than to say, 
* David called the Messiah in vision, Lord, because he 
was the Almighty God.’ 

The Gospel of St. Mark is therefore strictly Unita- 
rian ; for I presume I am warranted in saying, that by 
intelligent orthodox critics, the texts just explained 
are not thought to require, if to hear a Trinitarian ex- 
position. 

Here now is a striking case. Almost the whole 
Christian world receives the doctrine of the Trinity as 
the main, fundamental doctrine of Christianity. It is 
contended for, and written about, as if all Christianity 
centred in it, and as if without that, ali was gone. 
And yet here is a man, an apostle, who set about the 
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task of writing a history of Jesus and his preaching, hav- 
ing the assistance and instruction of Peter, ‘‘ the rock 
of the Church,” and who has not once spoken of it, or, 
as I believe, alluded to it, or implied its truth. He knew 
that Jesus was Jehovah, yet wrote of him uniformly as 
aman! He knew that God was three, yet has taught 
that he was one! He believed these doctrines to be 
of as much importance as they are now thought to 
possess, and yet never would be at the pains so much 
as once to state them !—No.—The only explanation of 
their absence from this Gospel is, that they are not 
true—are not parts of Christianity—were never heard 
of by Mark-—never preached by St. Peter. And this 
being the Gospel from which the early Roman converts 
received their knowledge of Christianity, having been 
written expressly for their use, it follows that the Ro- 
man church at that time was strictly Unitarian. 

The positive testimony of Mark tothe Unity of God, 
and the derived power of Jesus Christ, is much the 
same with that of St. Matthew. It is ample and deci- 
sive. I will only transcribe two passages; of which 
it may be said, that so long as they remain genuine 
portions of the New Testament, the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Supreme Deity of Jesus Christ cannot 
be true; or, which is the same thing, they cannot be 
retained but by the help of the doctrine of the double 
nature of Christ, and therefore atthe expense of Chris- 
tianity itself. ‘* And one of the scribes asked him, 
Which is the first commandment of all? And Jesus 
answered, The first of all the commandments is, Hear, 
O Israel, The Lord our God is one Lord. And the 
scribe said unto him, Well, Master, thou hast said the 
truth: for there is one God and there is none other 
but he; and when Jesus saw that he answered dis- 
éreetly, he said unto him, Thou art not far from the 
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kingdom of Heaven.” Unitarians may safely rest the 
acceptableness of their creed on this declaration of the 
Saviour. The other passage is in the 13th chap. 32d 
verse of this Gospel—when our Lord, speaking of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, says, ‘‘ But of that day and 
that hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels which 
are in Heaven, ne1rHer THE Son, but the Father.” 
He who wrote this verse, had never heard of the Doc- 
trines in question ; and if he, an apostle and historian 
of Christ, never believed or recorded them, we of this 
day, are not justified in receiving them as truths of our 
religion. 


MR. GREENWOOD’s SERMON AT SACO. 

Tuts discourse was delivered on the occasion of the 
dedication of the Meeting-House of the second parish 
in Saco, (Me.) and the installation of the Rev. Thomas 
Tracy, as Pastor. It treats of ‘* those circumstances 
which peculiarly distinguish Christianity, and cause it 
tc stand by itself alone and eminent among the religious 
systems of the earth.’’ ‘The sermon is written in the 
author’s usual beautiful manner. His first proposition 
is, ** That Christianity is not burdened with rites, forms, 
and ceremonial observances—it is eminently a spiritual 
religion.” From this head we are glad of the oppor- 
tunity to make a long extract for the sake of the strong 
and clear views it presents on the subject of sacrifices, 
and the death of Christ. 


‘The absence of sacrifices, alone, from the Chris- 
tian scheme, was an extraordinary novelty, and was 
sufficient of itself to strike an Athenian or a Jew with 

14 * 
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astonishment. No sacrifices! No propitiatory offer- 
ing to the gods or to Jehovah, for the sins of men! 
It was an unaccountable omission. It was a doctrine 
both new and strange. And the distinction which it 
gives to our religion would be more attentively marked 
by Christians, were there not among Christians them- 
selves a very general misconception on the subject of 
sacrifice. It has been supposed, and taken for granted, 
that the universal presence of sacrificesin the religions 
of the ancient world, is a remarkable fact, and to be 
accounted for only on the supposition. of a divine ori- 
gin; and moreover, that their efficacy is distinctly re- 
cognised by Christianity, in what is considered one 
of its fundamental doctrines. 

‘** With regard to the prevalence of the rite of sacri- 
fice, it seems to me that it isto be accounted for on the 
simplest principle imaginable. A savage who believed 
in the existence of a being infinitely superior in power 
to himself, but of similar passions, would naturally, 
whenever he conceived that he had offended that being, 
present before him, to appease his anger and obtain 
his pardon, that by which he himself would most likely 
be propitiated under similar circumstances, a gift, a sa- 
crifice, a part of his possessions. What else would he 
so probably do as this? And what more natural ac- 
count can be rendered of the origin of religious sacri- 
fices? That origin is the spontaneous and uninstructed 
fear of spiritual power and vengeance ; and there is 
no wonder at all that such an idea should spread, till 
sacrifices became the one great act of religious homage 
throughout the world. It was next to impossible that 
the Jews should escape the general contagion ; and 
therefore, to accommodate their weakness, a service of 
sacrificial observances was permitted tothem ; while at 
the same time it was carefully directed to the one only 
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living and true God, as its object. This was a ritual, 
however, which was exceedingly liable to abuse. We 
know that it was most dreadfully abused. We know that, 
notwithstanding the guard against misapprehension 
which existed in the revealed character of the Being 
to whom the Jewish sacrifice was made, and notwith- 
standing, too, the earnest and awful expostulations and 
rebukes of the prophets, the Jews gave themselves up 
to the common error, that there was something in a sa- 
crifice intrinsically pleasing to the Deity, aud that it 
obviated the necessity of virtue, and secured the par- 
don of sin. ‘Thus, with the indignant interrogation of 
Jehovah sounding in their ears, ‘‘ To what purpose is 
the multitude of your burnt-offerings to me ?”’ they went 
on, punctually sacrificing at his altar, and committing 
continual abominations in his sight. 

*« Jesus, the Mediator of the new and spiritual cove- 
nant, abolished a service so encumbered with formality, 
and so liable to perversion. He annulled the law of 
sacrifice, and offered himself up, once for all, a sacri- 
fice for sin. But how a sacrifice? In what respects, 
and to what purpose, a sacrifice? ‘That he might ap- 
pease the wrath of the Almighty, and satisfy the justice 
of God? Notso; for then there would be no aboli- 
tion of sacrifice ; no abolition of its chief and funda- 
mental error ; then would the idea be established and 
perpetuated, that the Father of all mercy did really de- 
mand something more from his creatures than obe- 
dience and repentance. The death of Christ, then, 
was not a sacrifice in the common meaning of that 
rite, because that meaning was a mistaken one, and 
because the whole religion of Christ declares that it 
was a mistaken one; it was not intended to render the 
All«merciful One placable ; nor to expunge from the 
indelible journal of any man’s life, the guilt of a single 
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sin. As it was the last sacrifice, its signification and 
intention could not have been the same with all prece- 
ding sacrifices. As Christ devoted himself to death, 
in bringing a purely spiritual and moral religion into the 
world, a religion which plainly asserts the inutility and 
inefficacy of burnt-offerings, he was a sacrifice which 
destroyed sacrifice ; in other words, he died in the exe- 
cution of a mission, one principal object of which was, 
to show that repentance and obedience, and not sacri- 
fices, were the services which alone rendered the crea- 
ture acceptable in the sight of the Creator. It appears 
to me, therefore, that the death of Christ, so far from 
being represented in the scriptures as exercising a di- 
rect and properly sacrificial efficacy in rendering the 
Deity propitious to his children, that the very idea is 
repugnant to the whole temper of the Gospel, and to 
the cause in which our Master suffered; that it is the 
old mistaken idea of the power of sacrifice ; that they 
who entertain it, entertain that old mistaken idea ; and 
that so long as we suppose that there can be a transfer 
of sin, or of the punishment of sin, or that there can 
be any acceptable sacrifice to God, but that of a con- 
trite heart and anhumble and willing spirit, we are still, 
as much as the influences of the Gospel will permit us 
to be, under the law of works, and as far from the truth 
of Christianity, in this respect, as if we built up altars 
for ourselves, and offered burnt-offerings upon them 
oeyday.”” * * © © 

‘s Butif I am wrong in my views of the sacrifice of 
Christ, I must yet seriously and strongly object to the 
common practice of calling his vicarious and propitiato- 
ry sacrifice a peculiar doctrine of Christianity. If we 
have any regard to the principles and elementary ideas 
of that doctrine, there is nothing peculiar in it; for 
they were the most familiar principles and ideas in every 
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religion of the ancient world. If it is really a doctrine 
of Christianity, it is not one of its distinguishing doc- 
trines ; and it is wrong tocall itso. That our religion 
asserted the necessity of an atoning sacrifice, would 
have astonished neither Greek nor Jew ; because all 
their religious associations would have assented to the 
proposition ; but that any religion should be presented 
to them without the idea of such a sacrifice, was a no- 
velty indeed.” 


UNITARIANISM IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


A tetter from Harrisburgh, (Pa.) gives cheering 
accounts of the state and prospects of rational religion 
in that part of the country. ‘* Our cause in this neigh- 


bourhood,” it states, ‘* which includes a line of one 
hundred miles, is gradually but steadily increasing. 
The change which has taken place along the banks of 
the Susquehannah, within the last six years, is truly 
gratifying. Then, Unitarianism was not known, except 
to two or three individuals ; now, there are five times 
more places where the people would be happy to en- 
joy Unitarian preaching, than can be supplied. The 
congregation at Harrisburgh is as good as we could 
reasonably expect, though we have to contend with a 
most formidable and well concerted opposition. Our 
evening congregations are frequently from two to.three 
hundred ; among whom are frequently about half the 
members of the Legislature. There can be no doubt 
that our cause will gain a permanent footing in this 
town, and become a focus from whence the rays of 
truth will diverge to every part of thestate.”” Nothing 
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can be more encouraging than the accounts of the 
state and prospects of Unitarian Christianity, in all 
parts of the country where it has been preached. The 
demand for preachers and missionaries is far greater 
than can be met. The ‘five times more places,” 
near Harrisburgh, ‘* which want Unitarian preaching, 
than can be supplied,’’ is, we believe, true of innw 
merable other districts and vicinities. As our views 
of Christianity have never been, to our knowledge, re- 
jected, where they have been properly presented, it is 
but reasonable to conclude, that in all those places 
where they have not as yet been presented—from want 
of the means and opportunity to do so—they would 
meet with equal success. There can be no doubt, 
judging by the past, that in every town in the Union 
already possessing four or five religious societies, a 
Unitarian church could be formed—by drawing a few 
from each, yet without injuring either—had we a com- 
petent supply of missionaries and preachers. A large 
proportion of the thinking part of the community, it is 
believed, throughout the land, is anxiously desiring a 
more rational and scriptural faith. A thousand mis- 
sionaries, if we had them, would find ample occupation 
in the good work of disseminating the truth,—ready 
hearers, and a glad reception. 

We have received a little tract, from Harrisburgh, 
admirably adapted to promote the views of Unitarian 
Christianity. It is entitled ‘* A Serious Address to 
Unitarians and T'rinitarians,’’ to which is added a list 
of twenty questions, relating to the Unity of God and 
the nature of Jesus Christ, with scriptural answers. 
It is altogether one of the best tracts for popular use, 
of which we have any knowledge. As a specimen of 
the manner in which it is dene, a couple of the ques- 
tions, with their answers and conclusions, are subjoined, 
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Question.—Was Jesus, the son of Mary, the Omniscient Be- 
ing ?—Did he know all things, past, present, and future? 

ANSWwER.—Of that day and that hour, knoweth no man, no, 
not the angels which are in Heaven, neither the Son, But the Fa- 
ther. Mark xiii 32. See Mat. xxiv. 36. 

Henceforth I call you not servants; for the servant khoweth not 
what his Lord doeth; but I have called you friends, for all things 
that Ihave heard of my Father; {1 have made known uato you. 
John xv. 10. 

It is not for you to know the times or the seasons, which the 
Father hath put in his own power. Acis i. 7. 

The Revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave unto him, to 
shew unto his servants things which must shortly come to pass. 
Rev. i. 1. 

Conciusion.—Since Christ declares, that he did not knew the 
day of judgment, his knowledge was limiled: he cannot therefore 
be the Omniscient God, for He knows all things in the most abso- 
lute sense. 

QueEstTion.—Was the knowledge of Jesus Christ inherent and 
underived ?—or was it given to him by a superior? 

AmsWEK.—The Father loveth the Son, and sheweth him all 
things that himself doeth; and he will shew him greater works 
than these. John v. 20. 

He that sent me is true; and I speak to the world those things 
which I have heard of him. John viii. 26, 38, 40. 

How knoweth this man letters, having never learned? Jesus 
answered them, and said, my doctrine is nof mine, but Ais that 
sentme. John vii. 15, 16. 

The word which ye hear is not mine, but his that sent me. 
John xiv. 24. 

For I have given them the words which thou gavest me. John 
xvii. 8. 

But as my Father hath ¢aught me, I speak these things. John 
viii. 28. 

ConcLvusion.—These passages teach us that al] the knowledge 
which Christ possessed, was derived, given or communicated from 
the Father; hecannot, therefore be that great Being whose know- 
ledge is underived and independent ; no, not even if his knowledge 
extended to all things. But from another part of the Scriptures, 
(See answer to the question above) we learn that his knowledge 
was limited, which absolutely precludes the possibility of a full 
equality with God. 
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MR. LITTLE’S SERMONS. 


ProPosats have been issued by James Kay, jun., of 
Philadelphia, for publishing by, subscription a selec- 
tion from. the «manuscript Sermons..ef the late and 
deeply lamented Mr. Little, of Washington. It seems 
that about one half of the Sermons intended to be 
printed, were prepared for the press by Mr. Little him- 
self. Mr. Kay truly observes, that ‘‘those who have 
had an opportunity of being acquainted with the .au- 
thor’s style of preaching, need no motive to influence 
them in subscribing, beyond the intrinsic merit of these 
compositions ;—others will have a sufficient induce- 
ment in the prospect of contributing tothe support and 
comfort of his béreaved family.” 

The volume will contain about 450 pages, at Three 
Dollars, in boards with strong cloth backs. 


Unitarians of this city cannot do themselves, the 
cause of truth, and of charity-a better service, than by 
subscribing to this work. 

Subscription papers may be found at David Felt’s, 
Pearl«treet, and at C. 8. Francis’s, Broadway. 





